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65, Detail of the above 91 

66, Female figure 92 
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The Arts of India: PBEIFAOE 


fnHF SpjRinrAL and material aspects of INDIAN LIFE ARE 
^ as si^ificant as those of any other country—India too 
manifests its sacrifice and imderstandmg, achievement and 
frustration, toil and greed. 

The sages of India found solace in meditation and tried to 
unfold the mysteries of the universe manifest in matter and 
energy, atoms and stars, and the people sweated and strug¬ 
gled for all that the world could give. They established king¬ 
doms and empires, administered vast tcrriioriGS, produced 
generals and statesmen, artists and poets, musicians and ma¬ 
thematicians, philosophers and astronomers. Their ships sailed 
across the oceans, and, in turn, from all over the world came 
traders in search of secret treasures, 

Colonbts from India moved to distant lands and established 
flourishing communities beyond titc seas; their cultural mis¬ 
sions crossed over snow-clad mountain peaks; their architects 
and artists made temples, statues and paintings of enduring 
strength and beauty. 

A pilgrim journeying along the road of eternity will meet 
the monuments raising their spires and again failing into 
pieces, leaving only fragments to remind us of the departed 
glory. But the tradition remains unbroken. It is the great folk 
tradition that will conthiue to inspire our future generations 
for ages to come. 

My thanks are due to the Government of India, The Ar¬ 
chaeology Survey and the National Museum, New Delhi; 
Calcutta University and Prof D.P. Ghosh, Curator, Asutosh 
Museum; Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras; Census of India, for 
permission to use copyright material. I have taken the 
greatest care to trace the owners of the photographs or other 
materials incorporated but should like to be forgiven in case 


any name has been Inadvertently omitted in this connection. 

I am aJso grateful to Mr, Samar Sen, Dr. Kalyan K. Gan- 
guli, h'tr. Anaiya Jiban Mookeijec, Mr. Sudhansa Chowdhury 
and Mr. G. M. Primlani for their valuable cooperation and 
particularly to Mr. Ken Treinayiic for assistance in bringing 
out the second edition. 


A.M. 
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The Arts of ludU: APPROACH 

B eyond the highly civilized citjes of harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro in the Indus valJcy, which flourished some 
fi^vc thousand years ago, traces of palaeolithic and neolithic 
culture have been found in many parts of India. The rock 
shelters of central and northern I ndia are now known to be 
repositories of the earliest manifestation of pictorial art in 
this subcontinent. Standing out dimly upon the rough walls 
of these caves are seen drawings of animals and men generally 
representing hunting scenes and other group activities. Nu¬ 
merous rock paintings discovered at such places as Singanpur, 
Mirzapur, Hoshangabad, are strongly akin to the prehistoric 
cave paintings of Spain. 

The hunting scene in Singanpur cave, where a group of 
hunters is struggling to capture a bison, is a forceful presenta¬ 
tion in mauve, pale yellow and burgundy. A similar scene in 
^lirzapur cave depicts the death agony of a wounded boar. 
Although many of these rock paintings are now undeci¬ 
pherable, and some having been covered by later drawings, 
enough is preserved to testify to the dynamic vision of the 
prehistoric artist. 

Our knowledge, however, of this earliest art form, with all 
the fascination it offers, remains embryonic. But the art of 
the Indus valley is at once more familiar and comprehensive. 
The clear and coherent conceptions of plastic art w hich con¬ 
front us for the first time at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro are 
undoubtedly the culmination of artistic traditions of centuries. 

This w'as the turning point and with it Indian sculpture in 
the fjroper sense began. And it began with such a rich promise 
that Ren^ Grousset, while studying a Mohenjo-daro earthen¬ 
ware statuette of a seated monkey, remarks that ‘*it may w ell 
foreshadow the whole art of Indian animal sculpture, from 
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capitals of Asoka to the ratha of Mavalipuram.” It is not in 
animal forrtis alone that the art of Indus valley anticipates 
the subsequent development of Indian sculptiu'e. Among the 
many small fragments of sculpture so far discovered in these 
sites arc figures of a dancer and a dancing girl and a small 
torso of plastic subdety, These statuettes bear witness to the 
ease and certitude with wliich the artist of the Indus valley 
handled the various plastic mediums like terracotta, ivory, 
bronze and alabaster. 

Unlike theii' contemporaries in Egypt or Babylon, the 
Mohenjo-daro artists did not go in for the spectacular. They 
did not evolve a monumental art. No temples or palaces 
which point to a dominant kingship or priesthood have been 
found in the cities that have been explored. Perhaps social 
life and religious expression in the Indus valley civilization 
did not demand such art forms. But there arc public baths, 
granaries, well-constructed houses, wide thoroughfares, and 
an intricate system of drainage which speak of an expansive 
and dignibed civic life. 

Art in the Indus valley, therefore, was conceived on a scale 
in which it could belong to the life of the people. The host 
of terracotta figurines, symbolic of a matriarchal culture, 
with their freshness of primeval joy, are representative of a 
folk tradition and link Mohenjo-daro with the prehistoric 
world. Most of the female figures center around fertility. But 
in the absence of attributes, one does not know whether they 
stand for goddesses or human beings. 

The mother and child group expresses a subconscious no- 
don of the potential powers of woman. There is a total dis¬ 
regard for accuracy in anatomical details, but in each case 
the figurine is full of life, possessing a natural, quiet dls- 
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tinction, and a pride of fulfUment, The enigmatic expression 
of the mother gives Iter a feeling of a mysterious withdrawal; 
the rather compressed mouth and strong, queer, arched 
brows reveal an immobility which is the primeval root of all 
beauty. Another innate virtue of the primitive mind, sensi¬ 
tiveness to color, expresses itself in endless varieties of illumi¬ 
nated potteries so abundantly found in Harappa and other 
Indus valley sites. 

Of particular interest are the engravings on the seals that 
have been found in large numbers in Mohenjo-daro. The 
pictographic script which appears on some may eventually 
provide a clue to their use, but has not yet been deciphered. 
The subject of the engravings is usually an animal, the types 
most frequently represented being the humped or Brahmani 
bulls and unkoms. In the exquisite modeling of the bulls, 
the majesty and restrained vigor of the beast arc strikingly 
conveyed. They are so successfully animated as to impart life 
into the figures which have otherwise a sphinx-like serenity. 

Further, though sculpture of the human figure in the round 
has rarely survived, what has survived bears wimess to the 
sense of volume characteristic of mature sculpture. This is 
illustrated at its best in the limestone statuette of a nude 
dancing figure from Harappa. The warm and lively body of 
a young male, revealing himself in contour, had never prob¬ 
ably come so true in the medium of stone. Another illus¬ 
tration of this type can be found in a bronze statuette of a 
nude dancing girl from MohenJo-daro, The sensitive mold¬ 
ing of her back, the tense poise of her legs, are most significant, 
“But above all," says Iqbal Singh, “in the subtle compre¬ 
hension of the dynamic expression which forms, as it were, 
an im.'isiblc background to her whole frame, plastic repre- 
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mentation achieves a quality of perfection hardly surpassed 
even by the medieval South Indian bronzes.” 

The period is further marked by the emergence of phallic 
emblems^ vrhich mdicated a growing male awareness that the 
source of generative power is the father, until then so long 
regarded as just a ”way*opcner.” The discovery that male 
semen impregnates the female provided an important basb 
for the rise of the phallic cult, not only in India but most 
probably throughout the world. Even an anthropomorphic 
representation appears to be embodied in the figures of Pasu- 
patinathascated in a yogi pose, found at Mohenjo-daro, which 
is probably a direct predecessor of the later popular and 
powerful deity Siva, whose cult is closely associated with that 
of the lingam phallic symbol. 

The Indus civilization did not collapse, as wc commonly 
think, sometime about 2000 b.c., but was assimilated in suc¬ 
cessive stages of Indian life and thought. Although aesthetic 
history during the following fifteen centuries remains shrouded 
in mystery, and our lack of knowledge about any archae¬ 
ological store of this period is unfortunate, we can be sure that 
the people who dwelt in India during those centuries were 
certainly no idlers. 

Vedic burial mounds at Lauriya-Nandangarh and other 
places, which may be placed around 800 b.c. or thereabout, 
have yielded, among various objects, a small gold plaque 
bearing the figure of a nude female, probably the earth god¬ 
dess mentioned in the burial hymns. A few more terracotta 
figurines of similar antiquity have also been found at Taxila, 
Bhita and other sites. The technique of execution is the same 
as in the Indus valley and the figurines have a close affinity 
which suggests a continuity in art traditions. Though very 
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few in number^ they are of vital significance insofar as Uiey 
provide the only link between the products of protohistorlc 
age and the subsequent periods. 

Literaiy evidence shows that the Vedic people were also 
experimenting with symbolic expressions that bore the tran¬ 
scendental excellence of their thought and emotion. Their 
attaininent in meditative philosophy stands out even today as 
the finest ever achieved by man. For instance, the Rig Veda, 
the oldest Hindu scripture compiled as early as 1500 b.c., 
reveals a knowledge of the awakening of the human soul and 
its eternal inquiries into the mysteries of the universe. 

This has been intensified in the Upaniskads, which in a 
masterly way analyze the divinity and the destiny of the soul, 
its evolution through a process of searching towards the ul¬ 
timate reality, and the merging into it of life and death, of 
energy and substance. 

In the world of contemplation the Vedic people were 
soaring high, and their experiments in art expression became 
as universal as their profound questions. In this approach, 
“The cry of ‘Not this! Not that!’ which echoes so frequently 
in the Up tmhads, is a confession not of ignorance, but of 
the breakdown of human language before the memory of that 
experience,” Art became symbolic with vertical and horizon¬ 
tal lines, dots and circles conceived almost m spiritual di¬ 
mension. 

Throughout these periods, the Fertility figurines following 
the Mohenjo-daio tradition continued to furnish the dominant 
motif. But the representation gradually tended to become 
archaic and stiff. It is only wttii the growth of Buddhism into 
a great popular religious movement that a comprehensive 
tradition of visual art emerged. 
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We must look upon the Buddhist art pattern as a wliole. 
An extraordinary variety of contradictory and conflicting 
elements enter into the texture of this pattern. There are, to 
begin with, Asoka’s capital on the one hand and reliefs of 
Bharhut and Sanchi on the other. These sculptures show the 
impress of two divergent techniques. The reliefs of Bharhut 
and Sanchi were derived from the indigenous tradition of 
wood and ivory carving, whereas the other was a compara¬ 
tively stylized continuation from the early realism and as such 
an “aftermath of the Indus valley.” 

The Mauryan Empire flourished under Asoka during the 
third century B.c. Asoka’s propagation of the Rule of Law 
followed his adoption of Buddhism as a state religion. Edicts 
of his imperial policy were conveyed through monolithic stone 
pillars, well-preserved specimens of which have come down 
to us. These columns of highly polished white sandstone are 
designed to stand by themselves without any architectural 
relation to their environment. The sheer columns rising up 
to forty feet are surmounted by capitals crowned with 
animated figures, lions being the most frequent. The well- 
known lion capital of Samath, one of the finest specimens, 
portrays the animal with striking realism and dignity. In 
spite of their artistic significance, the popular appeal of these 
capitals was limited owing to the didactic nature of their ap¬ 
plication. 

On the other hand, a few large sculptures in the round from 
a folk tradition that survived can be placed in or before the 
Mauryan period. The material employed in all these examples 
is grey sandstone of a type similar to that used for the Asokan 
capitals. Equally significant is a small fragment of the same 
period portraybg a weeping woman. The attitude of the 
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figure, wliilc singling out her individuality and dignity^ makes 
her a universal symbol of sorrow rather than an episode from 
history. Though conceived in a limited space, the figure in 
relief somehow reproduces the massive grandeur which 
characterizes her contemporaries. The colossal standing fe¬ 
male figure from Besnagar as well as a male torso from Baroda 
near Parkham have obviously the same tradition as the 
“Chauri-bearcT,” more properly known as Didarganj Yakshi, 
Aj^kshika. female dryad, or tree spirit. In conception as vvell 
as execution, this figure is characterized by massive round¬ 
ness which is almost “brutal in its affirmation” of a physical 
energy “not yet spiritualized.” The specific purpose for which 
she was carved still remains a mystery—she stands however 
as a symbol of unity between the regal and eternal. She is an 
object of folklore, making life stir undl one’s blood runs 
warmer and quicker. 

The warmth bursts into life immediately after j\soka, during 
the second century b.c., in the sculptured gateway and rail¬ 
ings of the Buddhist stupa at Bharhut. The art of Bharhut is 
a popular art, an art appealing to and dravdng its inspiration 
from tlic people. It seeks to help the common man find his 
position in the system of life in terms of values of his own 
existence. The scenes of the stone railings, medallions and 
gateways, therefore, derive their motifs from the woods, fields, 
and streams that surrounded the village folk—from the tales 
of the Buddha’s birth, called Jatakas. Instead of the majestic 
lions of the Asokan capitals, there are familiar animals of 
die Indian scene. In the carvings of the jakshis, yaks/m (the 
male counterpart of the former), and the nagas, the fertility 
deities of the village and the spirits of the woods and streams, 
in whom the simple people believed, the guild artists of 
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Bharhut wo-e anticipating a psychological reality that was to 
receive its Justification only in our ov^ti age. 

A century later comes the stupa of Sanchi, with its magnifi¬ 
cent gateways^ even richer in ornament and invention than 
Bharhut. Although it follows the tradition of Bharhut, the 
Sanchi carvings show a definite sculptural advance. The 
figures arc brought out in deeper light and shade. The primi¬ 
tive cjuality of Bharhut is gradually abandoned to impart a 
new spirit lo the movement. The diversity of Jatakas is re¬ 
stricted, and though the friendly spirits of woods and streams 
reappear, they lose their familiar identity. The rendering on 
the whole attains an epic character away from introspection 
and simplicity. 

Rouglily contemporaneous with Sanchi are the rock-out 
caves of \Vestem India—the best known examples of 
these shrines being those at Bhaja, Nasik, and Karli, Hewn 
out of living rock, these caves are apparently efforts to impart 
for the first time a stability to the architectural pattern hither¬ 
to practiced in w'ood and other perishable materials. 

The sculpture panels associated with these chaitya halls 
derived inspiration from sources which had been responsible 
for the creation of the railing sculpture at Bodhgaya, a sculp¬ 
ture of massive corporeality, commemorating the place where 
the enlightened Buddha walked. 

The craftsman of Mathura produced, from local material, 
graceful but highly sensuous figures during the first three 
centuries a.d. Here, the adaptation or transformation of 
sculpture to domestic needs came indeed as a silent revolu¬ 
tion, and this sculpture had equally strong, religious, and 
domestic bearings. Most of the Mathura figures are not only 
three dimensional, but have dynamic cbaracterisiics that make 
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the spectators move round them for a complete grasp. The 
technique as employed here has, again, a strong influence of 
indigenous claymodeling, giving the impression of “clay 
transmuted into stone.” 

The important feature of the Mathura “school” was the 
creation of an iconography which evolved through the actual 
ponrayal of the Buddha and his saints, tlte Bodliisttavas, as 
well as of the saints of Jainism , the Tirthamakaras. At Bhar- 
hut, Sanchi, and elsewhere, it should be noted, the Buddha 
was never actually visually portrayed—only through symbols 
was the holy presence indicated. 

The solidity and massiveness represented in the Mathura 
Buddha images are in interesting contrast with the numerous 
happy female figures—in company of birds. Rowers, trees and 
flowing streams, mostly carved on railing pillars—“who 
stand,” in the vt'Ords of an ancient Indian writer, “in delicate 
poses and sportive attitudes with nimble waists and firm 
breasts, stealing the hearts of gods and men as it were with 
their teasing glances.” 

These yakshii—the glamor girls of Mathura—are typical 
examples of grace, charm and energy of youth revealed in 
stone. 

While we find the Mathura style, notably in ivory carvings, 
spread beyond the boundaries of India, especially to Begram 
in .Mganistan and as far as Pompeii in Italy, the north-western 
border province, known as Gandhara, with its capital at 
Taxila, had already a hybrid art which was “more interesting 
than beautiful.” 

Gandhara sculptures, with their varying qualities, were in 
the service of Buddhism, but in the absence of any date in 
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the thousands of images discovered so far, it has been hard to 
determine their correct chronological sequeitce; nor does their 
style give any clue in that direction. 

Tachosc schist, a grey skte, was usually the material used 
for the carv'bg of images. Huge Buddha statues, the largest 
being over 175 ft. in height, have been carved in stone in the 
rocks of Bamiyan in A^hanistan, a place dotted with Buddhist 
eaves and monasteries. In the composition of these figures, 
lime was used where stone was not available, and castings of 
the faces in molds and plastering of bodies by the “stick*and- 
rag” technique were adopted. Innumerable images in the 
Hadda area serve as example. 

There is a controversy over the place of Gandharan Buddha 
images in regard to the introduction of this device into the 
iconography of both Buddhism and Jainism: Were the Gand- 
hara and the Mathura types produced simultaneously but 
independently? Coomaraswamy answers in the aflirmativc, 
and holds that they w^erc done “in the middle or near the 
beginning of the first century a.d., and that only after the local 
types had been established did each effect the other.” 

Gandhara art however remains stereotyped and common¬ 
place in the world of Indian art. 


The duality^ of formal expression that we find in sculptures 
since the days of Asoka is apparent in later Buddhist art as 
well. The spiritual upsurge is trying to find expression through 
symbols, but at the same time, it is the triumph of life in all 
its material manifestation that is expressed through the lovingly 
molded contours of the dryads of Sanchi or the maidens of 
Mathura, And in later periods there are in frescoes on the walls 
of Ajanta caves, “that pictorial panorama with its endless 
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lyrical dreams and phantasies of the mystery of the female 
flesh and its promise of bliss.” 

The climax of the dual aspect may be witnessed at Amara- 
vati, where in the second century' A.D., “the most voluptuous 
and delicate flow'er of Indian sculpture*’ was produced. The 
main interest, however, is concentrated on the tticdalHons and 
panelled friezes which have as their themes the Jataka stories 
of the birth and life of the Buddha. A design more complex in 
composition than anything praduced previously distinguishes 
them and the supple carvings throb with a new linear rhythm 
destined to be dev eloped more fully later. Two lines of carved 
stone slabs, 160 and 162 feet rcspcctlv'cly in diameter, formed 
something like a wainscot round the stupas and the area of 
carving on the railing was 1700 sq. ft. Done mainly in the bas- 
relief tradition of Bharhut and Bodligaya, they also incor¬ 
porate some of the new features already noted in the sculptures 
at Mathura and Gandhara, namely that of depicting the Bud¬ 
dha in anthropomorphic form. 


The Gupta period that followed saw the culmmation of the 
creative efforts made hitherto and of the reorganization of all 
earlier experiments and experiences. For the first time, the 
political, social, cultural, and economic life of the country 
crystallized into a definite pattern and art also synchronized 
with this process. The formulas of aesthetic taste were estab¬ 
lished, passed on and later recorded in the manuals Imowm 
as shestras. But instead of geometrical measurements, Gupta 
sculptures were expressed in curves found in the rhythms of 
nature. No realistic delineation of anatomy was allowed, 
joints and bones were hidden, and eternal youth had to be 
expressed through softly roupde^igjbs and placidly smooth 
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feces. Art became sophisticatedly naive in this *'goJden age.” 

During this period the Buddha image was fully evolved. Its 
essential purpose was to satisfy a spiritual urge. The benign 
and compassionate face, the exquisitely beautiful gestures, or 
mudraSi of hands—giving, blessing, reassuring, teaching, re¬ 
nouncing—all conveyed the spiritual message to the afBicted 
world. The sculptures tended towards abstraction—flesh be¬ 
coming spirit, human form passing into divinity. 

This was in fact an echo of the conception of the Upani- 
shads, where man was regarded "not as a creature of the 
natural world, but as the vehicle of expression of an immortal 
and changeless spirit, the atnian" Very likely this abstraction 
was directly responsible for the creation of the multi-arincd 
and muhi-headed images in India, and those artists known 
as the sdpi-yoginst in order to bring out the picture of the fuller 
reality that underlies the bodily form and movement, had 
to subject themselves to a strict spiritual discipline. This hu¬ 
mility showed the desire of the artist to be in communion with 
the universal spirit. The classical quality of the Dhyani 
(mythical) Buddhas, typical examples of this, provided in¬ 
spiration for the later forms both in India and beyond. 

A high standard of technical and artistic efficiency was also 
found in the art of metal casting, notably in the colossal cop¬ 
per images of the Buddha. One of the best known examples 
is the impressive standing Buddha figure from SultanganJ, 
cast by cire-perdue process and assembled in sections. An¬ 
other interesting feature of this period is the terracotta art 
portraying mostly Brahmanical divinities, found abundantly 
at Ahichchhatra, Basartb, Set-mahet, Rajghat, etc. These 
figures are evidence of a popular tradition, unaffected by 
scholastic and literary convetitions. 
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Most of the classical paintings belonging to the Gupta 
period have survived the ravages of time. While certain 
Ajanta murals which can be traced back as early as the second 
century b*o* have dimmed almost beyond recognition, those 
drawn during the late Gupta period (450-600 a.d.) are mostly 
intact with all their glory and grandeur. Apparently Ajanta 
murals depict the Jatakas, but these repr^ent the entire force 
of life in terms of phenomena and romances* 

The magnificence of observ ation, the grouping of animal 
life, and tlie composition of human figures in architectural 
settings found on the walls of Ajanta has been enhanced by 
a color work painted on a base made up of layers of mud, 
straw, and plaster. Skillful gradation of lone in bringing out 
the highlights and volume, efforts in aerial perspective, and 
a mastery of the relation of forms in line and color are some 
of the salient features of the murals of Ajanta. 

The halls of Ajanta, hexvn from the living rock, are planned 
so as to make all elements of color, form and line progress 
towards a climax in the central cell, which is flanked by the 
paintings of “Beautiful Bodhisattvas. The Buddha image is 
reached at last—stone brought to life in color. All storms of 
the human heart arc silenced before it in an echo of nirvana. 
No tale is told on the ccilmgs, which arc covered with in¬ 
tricate geometric designs. The masters responsible for the 
execution of these must have been well up in interior decora¬ 
tion for generations. The way they have maintained unity 
in variety, and arranged such elements as low relief, orna¬ 
mental carvings, and masses of pillars, in keeping with the 
architectural structures of the caves, truly speaks of their un¬ 
surpassed ability and ingenuity. 

The graceful and festive damsels, the lovely paradise- 




dwelling apsaras, with fully blossomed life "bursting through 
the moon-breasts and wine-jar hips'" arc yet another scene that 
attracts one’s wistful attention. Human from first to last, “they 
fly, they dance, they court, they make love unabashed.” 

Life in all its aspects was manifest to a high degree in these 
paintings and sculptures as well as in music, dance, and 
drama. But a formal classification and codification of almost 
all arts and social patterns, as evidenced through various 
literary works, took place during this period. The classical 
rigidity of die Gupta aristocracy was slowly being engulfed 
by a powerful mythology that steadily paved the way for a 
revolutionary change. 

True, Buddhism as a cultural force, predominated for 
several centuries since the days of .\soka, but a growing 
movement that foreshadowed the Brahman ical revival—a 
return to Hinduism—determined its reorientation at almost 
every crucial stage. 

Under the Pala dynasty in Bengal, the Mahay ana form of 
Buddhism replaced the rigid Hinayana school, rcvitaliatng 
the classical phase of Indian art for the time being, but it 
was only a conventionalized repetition of originally noble 
forms. 

Buddhism had been losing its hold on the land of its birth, 
but Its influence was profoundly felt by the world outside. 
Countries far beyond the Indo*Gangctic plain pulsated with 
inspiration, and Indian art, particularly of this period and 
that which lbllov%'cd immediately, with all its charm and dig¬ 
nity, found a new home in the caves at Tun Huang and 
Lung-men in the distant lands of Central Asia, beyond the 
coast line of China and K.orca, in the Horyuji temple at Nara 
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in Japan; m the cave carvings of Bamiyan and Hadda on the 
borders of Afghanistan, the cities of Kashgar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan; in the nturats of Sigiriya in Ceylon, temples of 
Pagan in Burma; guildcd shrines of Siam and Angkor in 
Cambodia; again in the gigantic stupa of Borobudur in Java. 

By the end of the Gupta period, it must have been evident 
that the ^'ultimate supremacy of V^edantism was only a matter 
of time.” Buddhism was gradually losing its initiative, and 
sculptors were "abandoning the image of the silent and static 
Buddha to offer homage to more restless and dynamic deities” 
of Hinduism. Buddhism itself came to be more and more 
Brahmanical until it eventually lost its character as an in¬ 
dependent movement, Buddha himself being assimilated into 
the medieval Brahmanic pantheon as the incamation of the 
Hindu god Vishnu. 


Aesthetically, although not realized all at once, the change 
effected by Brahmanism came irsnth immense plastic possibili¬ 
ties in a new universe of imagery. With certain basic qualities 
intact in spite of apparent variations, Brahmanical art has 
given us a greater profusion of images and forms—now mon¬ 
strous and sublime, now grotesque and delicate, abstract and 
sensual—than was ever attempted before by any other art. 
In seeming chaos and confusion, we find in Brahmanical 
art a sense of broad symphonic order, a joy of rhythm. The 
profusion that creates an impression of bewilderment soon 
fades into the exuberance of nature that pervades this art. 
This is experienced in the Descent of the Ganges at \Iaha- 
balipuram. Tlie large number of figures carved out of solid 
rock “with apparent disregard of all rational composition is 
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seen on closer examination to radiate from and be conveyed 
towards a central axis in its timeless descent.” 

Between the profound stillness of the central head of the 
Mahesvaramurti of the Elephanta cave and the dynamic 
poise of Nataraja of South India, wc have again modulations, 
subtle and unique, representing the most characteristic phases 
of the art of this period. 

The sculptures of Elura cave are so full of vitality as to 
overwhelm the visitor at each successive step. For instance, 
the Kailasa temple, which is cut, carved and sculptured from 
virgin rock, (the artists having progressed from the top down¬ 
wards), stands with all its stupendous magnificence as a 
unique achievement. About 200,000 tons of solid stone are 
known to have been removed in the chiseling out of this 
Siva temple. 

The rhythm of Brahmanical art finds its counterpart in the 
economic significance of medieval feudalism. Many divergent 
religious thoughts and emotions coexisted and were tolerated 
in the broad-based social order. Sculptors reacted to these 
cross-currents with a futuristic adoption of many-handed 
figures, representing rapidity of movement and change. In 
the realm of plastic art we are confronted -ivith a grandeur of 
conception magnificently realized in the images of Siva and 
Parvati, Nataraja and Ardhanarisvara, particularly of the 
Choi a and Pal lava periods. The image of Ardhanarisvara, 
symbolizing the union of the male and female principles that 
are creative without antithesis, has the poise of detached 
calm and yet shows all the natality of biological existence. 
The symbolic representation of Nataraja, on the other hand, 
as the essence of cosmic transformation of energy into mass 
and of mass into energy, has all the rapture of bliss and realiza- 
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tion> The dance^ as it were, manifests the eternal existence 
of human aspiration in the ever-changing world of space and 
time- 

In the creation of this panorama of "gods and goddesses” 
the artist cared little to express his own indmduality. His 
creation yet turned out occasionally to be a complete de¬ 
parture—a rare phenomenon in Indian Art. The artist never 
sought to immortalize himself through hk art, rather in his 
creation he completely lost liis ovra identity. But in these rare 
departures—as we find in the so-callcd goddess Ganga—he 
brings her down to the level of an earthly mortal, as it were, 
and gives her all the equalities and tenderness of an ordinary 
human being. He makes his goddess human out and out, 
“deep in all the heat of the pondering female blood, the 
female urge, the female nature,” and enlivens her as a "young 
girl of unsurpassing loveliness.” 

The sculptures of this period, however, form part of the 
architectural design, and the temple background in which 
these were set had a significance of Its own. Detached from 
this background these sculptures lose much of their meaning. 
That is why in a museum, without the spirit, setting, and 
psychology so clearly associated with them, the understand¬ 
ing or appreciation of Indian sculpture becomes poor and 
inadequate. 

From the 6th century a,o., caves gave place gradually to 
structural temple building. Tlic horizontal and domed tops 
became vertical and pointed. The vertically set sculptures not 
only visually increased the upw'ard thrust of the medieval 
temples, but had a decorative effect “with a pronounced feel¬ 
ing for volume, perhaps foreshadowing a change in the 
medium of expression.” 
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Howev er, no perspective of Brahmanical art would be com¬ 
plete without its ov^erpowering sensuous quality being taken 
into account. In the reliefs of the temples of Konarak and 
Khajuraho, the sensual element is developed to its logical 
culmination, to a point where it has almost completely shat¬ 
tered the aesthetic barriers and forced the ultimate realiza¬ 
tion that life is art. WTiat is justified and fundamental in life 
roust also be justified and fundamental in art. It is no longer 
a question of that “provocative indulgence” of the female 
figures from which Roger Fry recoils with a puritanical shud- 
dcr. Here we are confronted with erotic ecstasy in all its plastic 
possibilities. The love-play of these images rouses a baffling 
query in the Western mind, but to an Indian observer the 
motive is simple and clear. In the world a man and a w'oman 
unite. Nothing is so true in terms of life as the after-glow of 
a happy union. These mating figures are drawn together in 
productive forces tow'ards the creation of new life, new dyna¬ 
mic forms. Filled with the sense of ccstadc conviction, they 
are no longer tom between the contradiction of life and social 
existence. 

These released forces militated against the interests of the 
ruling class, which was now' strongly entrenched at the termi¬ 
nation of the expansive phase of feudalism. A cry of artistic 
formalism and aesthetic injunction was therefore raised 
throughout the country in order to dampen and clamp dow-n 
the creative movement. The result w'as an orgy of bombastic 
ornamentation and hysterical tendency towards flatulent 
magnificence so vivnd in the temples of Mount Abu, Belur, 
Halebid, or in the gopurams (porch towers) of South India. 


Art declined. And for the first time in recorded history. 





India faced during tliis period a system of strange contrast 
with the advent of Islam. Out of the conflict arose problems 
which it was the task of Indian culture to solve. New religious 
and philosophical thoughts w'ere evolved to mark the rc- 
proachment betw'cen the Hindu and Moslem outlook. After 
die initial impact, the Moslem ruling class ceased to be foreign¬ 
ers, This reaction to tlie Indian environment was rcUccicd 
in the development of the artistic tradition of the next few 
centuries. 

In the architecture of northern India, the general principle 
undergoes an almost revolutionary change. Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem elements merged to produce this form. IVhere the fusion 
is complete, we have brilliant architectural expression. 
Akbar’s Fateh pur Sikri brings together these elements with 
the confidence of an empire builder and anticipates the more 
sophisticated monument where MumtaJ sleeps under the 
most beautiful and expensive memorial in the world. The 
Taj Mahal is, indeed, a wonder of architectural creation. 

The painting which was brought to India by Babur, the 
founder of the Muglial Empire, was likewise intensely indi¬ 
vidualistic and sophisticated. It was not interested in crowds 
or masses. The stamp of individualism reached exaggerated 
lengths and reduced painting to mere portraiture, where 
characters “arc not characters at all, but photographs out of 
focus.” ^\'herev'e^ this luxury of Mughal court art came in 
contact with the popular tradition, it produced that sophis¬ 
tication which is evident in the Rajput paintings. 

Tlic mythology that once existed as a link between the 
economic and spiritual structures of society w'as no longer 
powerful enough to resist the unholy alliance between the 
ruling cliques. The result was that the indigenous vigor of 
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Rajput tradition was dulled by a tendency towards archaic 
sensuality, even sexuality, and idle romanticism, which had 
the patronage of the princes and emperors who were sufficient* 
ly well off to devote their leisure to the enjoyment of this art 
form 

Even the Jain miniatures, which had long retained their 
boldness, also showed “the tormented outlines of faces at once 
nervous and sensual, representations of human beings whose 
passage through life is made difficult by the awareness of fears 
that belong to an age of conformity which is also on the thresh¬ 
old of the Reformation.” 

When individualism decayed into selfishness, the Indian 
artistocracy was extremely artificial and had no roots in 
everyday existence. The cult of beauty, art for art’s sake, was 
practised as a form of escapism. All interests centered round 
the sentimental romances, which were endlessly repeated in 
both painting and poetry, and fictitious portraits of sultanas, 
begums and ranis. They were dream figures of idealized 
feminine beauty and accomplishment, delicately made up, 
decked out in the finest dresses, and over-loaded with jewel¬ 
ry. This cult resembled the cult of the ballerina in France 
of the rococo period, when kings and princes lay at the feet 
of the adored. 

But out of the dead remains of these court splendors there 
finally arose a cultural awakening of the Indian masses. This 
was a period of constant revolt against the conventional fet¬ 
ters of social and religious ideas. Chandidas, the greatest 
popular composer of Padavali songs, declared in the fifteenth 
century; “Listen, O brother man, the Truth of Man is the 
highest of truth; there is no other truth above it,” 

Gods tremble before men, ready to do the biddings of the 
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peasant, to plow his field, harvest his crop, and carry it to 
his home. A large number of newly discovered folk paintings 
portray the real conditions of people’s life at that time, and 
every one of these paintings is a condemnation of the social 
injustice. At the bottom of each scroll there are always scenes 
of Hell depicting every imaginable torture to which alt anti¬ 
social elements arc subjected in punishment of their worldly 
sins, in order to leave no doubt in the popular mind about 
the real meaning of these paintings, explanatory songs com¬ 
posed by the artists themselves alwa^'s accompanied the 
public unrolling of the scrolls. 

Their usual themes arc street scenes, popular folklore, 
festivals aitd family reunions, tltc joys and sorrows of every¬ 
day life together with biting satires on the vices of the de¬ 
caying social order, .\part from its simple technique, Indian 
folk art by its nature and function, has useful lessons for 
creative artists in search of basic forms. 

It is not a coincidence that the same basic forms run 
through the artistic expression of the fe^v surviving tribes 
who still maintain a more or less primitive way of life. The 
plastic freedom has been kept alive m the wood carvuigs of 
Maria Good tribes of Bastar State and particularly among 
the Nagas of Eastern India. The mind which expresses itself 
in direct simplicity and vigor of primitive art was poignantly 
brought out when a Naga youth, asked about his trouble, 
replied at once: '^Whenever I love a girl, she immediately 
becomes pregnant,” The thrust of his chisel has the same 
certainty and boldn^. 

Until recently nobody has taken the trouble of recording 
the artistic tradition of these people. The impact of Europe 
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brought in an entirely ne^v set of conditions which upset the 
social basis of primitive and folk art tradition oflndia^ Even 
a century ago, the life of the guild artist was closely integrated 
in the economic life of the village. In exchange for his art 
products the artist was assigned a measure of land by the 
village corntnunity for his maintenance. Thus the other party 
to the deal was the collective organization of the village, and 
the artist was primarily an artist of the people. But with the 
break-up of the economic life of the villages that followed the 
British rule, the indigenous arts and crafts were not only 
seriously threatened but destroyed in many parts of the coun¬ 
try. 

The Europeans who came to India had no intention of 
settling here and were not really interested in a cultural syn¬ 
thesis between the East and the West. It was as if two closed 
systems faced each other and were not prepared cither to 
influence or to imbibe anything from the contact Nor was 
there any attempt to build up a new mtegration though there 
were sporadic efforts by a few westeirt scholars who had been 
dazzled by the splendor of Indian civilization. The spirit 
of European art on the other hand could not be successfully 
assimilated by the Indian artists in their blind imitadon. The 
result w’as Ravi \arma, whose syrupy pictures w'ere an ex¬ 
treme example of philistine perversity. 

But the period of fake European tradition did not last long. 
The wave of reformism, particularly in Bengal, needed 
a new vehicle of artisdc expression. The rising Indian bour¬ 
geoisie took to classicism which was btroduced by Aban- 
bdranath Tagore and carried all over India by his students. 
The outcome of this movement is well known as Bengal School 
of Art m which the name of Nandalal Bose stands out. He 
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depicted the mythological stories in the traditional technique 
of the Ajanta mural paintings. The enthusiasm for antiquity 
was surely the ideological reflection of the struggle over the 
choice of technique, western or eastern. The enthusiasm con¬ 
tinued until the economic crisis of World War I, which sharp¬ 
ened the Indian national movement and led to the growth 
of mass organizations, and brought new trends. All the arti¬ 
fices of the old school, now of no use to any class, were no 
longer appropriate to the aspirations and aesthetic tendencies 
produced by the modem social relationships. 

In the period that followed, Rabindranath Tagore took 
up painting. Inspired by modem thought and technique, the 
daring experiment of Tagore marks the final break ’vvith the 
sentimental love of artistic revivalism. The dramatic appear¬ 
ance of Jamini Roy as a popular artist is a direct outcome of 
this departure. Today the name of Jamini Roy can be placed 
side by side with those of Ceaanne, Picasso or Matisse. Like 
many who have broken with conventions in their quest for 
new sources of Inspiration, Jamini Roy is sustained by the 
art of the people, which is ageless and universal. 










The Arts of IndLUit PLATES 


THE CHRONOLOGY IS 02^ A FOLD-OUT 
FLAP OPPOSITE THE LAST PLATE - THIS FEATUJtE 
ALLOWS THE READER TO CONSULT IT AT THE 
SAME Tl^E HE 1$ LOOKENO AT THE PLATES. 





§ 1 Hukiiko ScfiM 

SiAgAAplur / Rock cuauvep pale 

yellow & burgundy I End Old Stone Age 
Stimi h^ti npfinnt mm ^nii dfiumufj 

^ryppid in inl£mi ^iwuggk^ If is digkvH t9 
assimit u^iher or jyoi ihf df^mings had mq^kal 


5 2 WowMO Boar 
MiraeaLpur / Roeb paintings mauve, pale 
yellow & burgundy / End Old Stone Age 
TAf Acw sfmes ihf dialh ^md 

iiirfy trimnph otcr Ms adipersarks 
m tM imimal wfrrld. TTa nnsdeitstg ^ 
iM Ji>rm hns add*d mnsid^abl^ i& ifu 
fsiJutic 
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§ 4 Dolmen's 
Rcichiir / Old Smnc Age 
A primfitw €jit~ 

tUTt hisd afridffy fniffgid 
£h Ifidui durm^ pf thui^rk 
flJW (TtiUfd linking 

jGrms^ thf imlmct qf which 
heii hem/fii m India throuj^h- 
oui lfi£ OM aad ii£W 
si&if finds, tspedaUj 

in iht Godaifari and jYnfnwiit 
cuUuTis^ iitt almost idrfUifni 
in AlfFigiinfiaii, ^Mngihiiftrian 

nttd Aziiitm iypcj* 


5 3 i lORSEKiUEK 

Engraved on rock shelter / Near Barctha Dar FaJLi, 
Dlmratpur / Old Stpne Age 

Depkiing the animal with edvn tmnih and huiding kgs^ ihf miist 
has inunded to a^eaU a liaU qf agitation. J^unvinus othtr fxmnpks 
of such rock tugrneing hm}i^ Amt found oi diff^mt piacfs in IfidiOf Aiif 
ihe hisfomai ih^s^ and rock poifrlittgs is stiil on ansolc^rd 

prMan. 















15 Torso 

Harappa ! Red lldnefitune / 9 high 
, 3000^2000 tiiCr j National Miis^cuni^ 
Ncv.- Dethi 

fjciroiTTdinanfy fkiKH in foiaiiimkiil 
ddaitf lAis malt (orstf jhaurt both 
Miumt and ^ppltn^si^ lU itjbe 
/nre^hadoufj hkr Irtdim xulfdar* 
and paiatiog^ tipfoalfy ihai ^ i/tf ^ 
Jifaiirvan A main fiaiurf ih£ 

ifiJvtiqw ii Ihf socketing of head and 
TAv nipples lifCie e^raenleii on. 




f 6 Male Dancxh 

Harappa / Grey ibuKtoot f lOcm high 
3000-2000 fi.e. 

NatioiiaJ Muieuait Htw Delhi 

R'lflft the badjf iwijtmg and the jyj Ug 

tmli Ihii figure ihaws ih scalpla/i 

0 per Aif matermi. The head^ aiWj, arvf genitals, 

ROW missing, wets sockekJ inlo the torse. The 

nippkj were mfienkd an. 
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§ 7 lUAGE OF PAJEST 

Mohcnjo-daj'o / Alabaster / IBifn / 3^000-2^000 b.C, 
Narionai Museum, Karachi 

A JiLUJj wiming ^ fri/hil witarfmUd roU^ li portray 
a priatt guni^ or gody 
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f B & f 9 FiGuniNss 

MohcnjA-dara j Terracotta / 3,000-2,000 b.cu 
5 la B cm / NatlonaJ Museum, Nirw Delhi 
Thtst figiffinti hma ihe imprEU qf tsg^kji typ€S 
whkh /wTffjf &iitr ut varitdfmAt^piigiiu, 

moihfr^hilii figures preefominak. Hfods 
are latiaiij? pitchy shapid (kalasa^ fmd sitm^thrm 
finished with a <ir/m-like fAuru. 7^ m 
qffixed^ i>Kised or mda^d — s$mi fkwt ad moulh sU 
all and oft alk^rs it h mlj ^i^rjkdr In Ifme Indm 
VaU^ (ffTjmefiflf, fmrtfd 4^ pinthing and 

pFiktingj the msf u pfi^nM and fhr fy& are rmaid, 
stparokl^ i^xed md lometmts pimtd. hlaklaas 
and girdUs detaraU otherwise tutde femaU ^urines^ 







§ 10 Dancing Gihl fFKCNX and rear views) 
MobtnjcMiarQ / Bm[U£ f 9 em high / 3000-2000 b.c. 
NarionaJ MuESCum^ New Delhi 
Oiu ^ thr tartuit exampUs cht^padi^ tfnial 

in Indi^, Th£ r^it r^pnsfnii amrther faciei 
tkt Indus Vaii^ truditienr 





i 1 1 Bttu. Seal tEUPEESsfON] 

Mohcnjo-dAro / Seal made of sleauEe / 3,8 X 340 on 
3000-2000 e.a / National Mufieom, Nw Delhi 

intugluKd ses/s show ixlr^efy {Nkancfd erff/tsmanthip. 
Tht fofufptta/ priL^miaium ^ thf bull indienUf 
with Aiffopoiamia. TJtt piciegraph thi top hjKt nm- 
dte^thertd. J^ott iht dfiurt/ si^ if the impressioti. 



§ 12 YOOI SttAL (lyPRESSfON} 
Mohenjo-daro / Seal tnade of stcalite 
3*000-2,000 H.C. 
Natloiml Musetun, New Eklhi 
The jvt-faaUd god eumwid^ii 

fy six auimais u stated in thejogi 
poie {par^’ankabandha asana]. 
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5 13 PAiKt^o Pottery 

AuTAngahad, Daimabad c?cc3v;Ei.ixi(nt 3fi an high 
2iODD b^Cp I Coll, of Antiquitiea, Safdarjan^ 

dfotraiitm cmasting of fw^ hmzjimtnl pmis 
rfiiifi/frf ir a thuk border tf fmiHTPsjA:/ 
ihit cbjeci is rfpftieRiaiwc of prehisi^ rrrt ix 
Softih Jitdior Aaimjits sJtmv n imdfrtcy f& whiri-Hke 
moi'rmentf ivhkh here U rmphmi^ hj ih^ dm 
anslers (iap fswf 


§ 14 Nude 

Laurlya-ls'andai^arth y Embos^rd gold plaque 
2.3 fPi h^h / r:* dOO b.c, / IrLdian MuKuiOf Cakutta 
Found fit a burial euikit, thi^Jigme proMfy rfpre^nls 
fh/ iaiih goddfsi. It smia ns a lirdi btfaten ike ml qf lAe 
Indus and Oangfj Tht orgurtUntian qf the farm 

teminds om of ihe Vfdk emtept of mils qf measuronens^ 



Atyan S«tt]«imi4at 4tT 
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f 13 Lios Capital. 

SamalJi / Polished Sandstone 

322-1&5 D.c. I Sartuth Museum 

OiW the moiNflithk ccpitali frwn hi^h matuma! 

iolttmns ^r^ied by Asokd I0 the and propag^^ior^ 

af Buddhism. Htrt/our raiher Iwns/aa ihf 

emdiaai points whOi i£ss/frmai horses pranet oi the 

hose in representothiu t/ the of the Law, 



^ 16 Bull Oph-al 
Rampruni'a / SsiiKbie^ne f 202,5 an high 
322-185 B.c* / Ra^htrapaii Bhavan^ New Delhi 
71m tnoiioHUne eapitai qf h^fdy polished stor^ pQ^re^s 
the iraditiontil Indian h^i with ail its testrmfKd 
oigoT and dipdtyt In sfyk it h jrmh tkset to 
tTadiiiotusl Indian sculpture than the Uon Ce^tsi. 
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f 18 WEEi^tKO Woman 

Sarnaib f Sands coiije fra^rrient / 2 ffd c, B.-& 

Sarnath Museum 

Hfr ancimt grief is fttfinUif m hard itom 
thriH^h lAf hxnt hrifnf^ kvfden iPvf Ihf 
xasiiwe aeme ihe hady. 


§ 17 Yakshi 

Didarganj / Sandstoriie / I60 i:.r?i high 
2nd c, B.o. / Pallia Museum^ Bihar 
Suggesting n iefng-estab!ished iradiliMf 
this superb fgvre if a diyad fqf Hiet^u 
origin) Aaf few Indian paraUeis m spirii 
or exeeuthn* Aiasni't and sensuintSf wUh 
firm tegs^ cuwmg hipSt narroia ttiaisi and a 
deeplr hotiowed Fsatfei^ wUh saiid but Teniimi^ 
strong and aduii besom, hroad sAaulderi 
and a itimimuu fseiol expTtssumf shs if 
the very ernhodimeni of e etassic beauty. 




5 19 Heao 

Samath / Sandstone j IS on hrgb / 30Q c* 
National Museum, New Delhi 

a danar*j poftaiL Tht wide ^s^ 
hee^ tips, and long, eurty mousinehe give 
the head an exprrssim if massivem^. 7^ 
surfate of the slime is Highly pehsHed* 



> 4 auryi 4 Dyniuity 








§20 Yaksiu 

(ClllULAlfcDKA DeVATA) 

Bharhut j Red iand^iofnc 

212 fflt high n&5-0O 6.CL 

Indian Muacuin^ Caltul*^ 
e« fitphanlt 
ifa Lata^TstliJ^;! irtf 
miissipe ^aJuM ^ah ihf 

Bh^hvl flfJ- 


Dynuty B3 

















§21 Vak^hj (Chakdra) 
Bharhut / Red sandstone / 215 ^ high 
B.<L I Indian Museumi Calcutta 
Thh^^ahhi ihsffj tiAth the cm in plate 20 
irtwnw qwsliljf anJ vigtr. Tht Mghfy ^niak 
fuadArfsT^ ^^ruitwe and wiU-modfiid 
tirnift mark an adcrsaci in Jtonif scatptwtr 
7^ cfMtk (vahana) an tahkh jAf tian^ is 
hfTt mi an <kphmt hui gfisft^kd 



Sxm^ I>Yummty 6 $ 


















§ 22 Yakima (Kuvssia) 

tijirliut / Red / 212 on high 

t&5-^D BXr / Indian Miueum^ CalcMttA 
W^flA fMfd hands Kuim, kmg ^ Utf 
dreads, Ftveais tk^ primilit?^ vig&r that 
jj ehoFocUmiK €f the art ^ BharhuL 
This figure isfi&m iki €in7itT of a 
railing piBar* 


5 23 Maya's Dazam 
Bharhul .' Red sandstone /51m high 
lS>5^-60 s,c, / [ndian Miueuna, Calcutta 
7^/f seme /rem a miliag mNitdfion tfmeir 
in low TgUffthi £ontfpHaH of iht Buddha^ 
Tjfif ffcwjjl i^muTid dtmng a dr^am in wkifh 
Aferyflj fuitire moihfr <f ihff Gnat BHng^ 
dnams that a wkH^ eUphant rnS^rj kir wtimif. 
Thf canfing loahdqtie tsiggfiti a cenlam- 
atd iradition of stulpfut^ btfift 
Siam came inta 



§ 24 Worship of the Bon hi Tree 
B arhut I Red Sandstone / Sim high 
185-80 a.c. / Indian MuMimip Calmna 
The Badhi hUj vndtf Mshkh the Buddha 
attamtd enUghlmmtni^ is shawn^ but the 
Buddha is emsptewim Ais akstnee- in 
this ogt hk pftsmee is induatedf hj ^hok 
Such as the Lotus, the Wheti if the Late, 
or ^ the Bifsad Footprints, On the Qthrr 
ha/td, ihi leorId <f ihi semes is portro^ 
in pewerjui natfaiise style* 


Djnuiy fSH 











$ 25 Sancki^ Noath Cate (eelow) 

§ 26 Sancic, East Gate (sight) 

S^diit »tup3 I / SajuUtonc / about 10.5 m high / 70-25 b.c. 
Bigger than the stupa Bharhit and Inrger thm prevwas 
stupas at Saftsht^ this BisdsBtist meTnariai offered the papular 
arts g^aJ expnssiori in stum railings and gaiswqys^ 
hfiich of the teefuiiqur u ^armi?edfim the ivory carver. 

Stories of the Buddha an told in cmtirmaus fusrraiian. The 
ro^jiAifp which serves as hrscket figures (detaii, right) an 
the gatewi^s seem to be ideal/emaie farms as eancrived 
in the imho qf that age. 



Harly Aadlm E6 
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5 27 Cmaitva Verakdaji 
Karli / Rock-cut facade t Ut a.d. 
T’Alj Umptff cMtfkd mtl in 

Uu nature qf weotkn Aft 

Atiiff in^tiiAn of Umplfs madt ^ kst durahU 
motmais. The/ofsik, wfm^ "ufoodin ribs" 
tfdfl if jffWj ojfm a prrftci rqtdlibnum of 
design And dijrvmityn frtjm ipny AitgUf and 
ixh or apifiing is fritoant to if. Tht 

figures, ukhes^ emd dou^U nreh/s treaU on 
mfiresnon of upward thrust and mohilify^ 

The deiuit m plate 23 (ngiU) i:an be setn at 
fhs tefi ^the chaifya mirarKf. 


128 Dosoh CtoUPii 
[EKETAiL OF PLATE 27) 












































































§ 29 Gave I (tfiFr) 

5 SO Chattya Caves, general view 
Cunt&pollc / Rock oitt/c 2nd c, b.Ci 
H^re {oj wi plalc J 7) CAj/iafffldlfj of fAf 
halli rffimi ihf firms ^ ivoakm arfhiieeliirot 
siFiKinTss, Cortffitt^(y mt frmn tht imn^ 
ihese strwtaris hmsfd thr monkf of tfv rar^ 
grotL-i^g Baddftisi uligion^ 





Burly AudlLfu dLuJtyuu SO 
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I 31 iNTEftfORj CAVn I 

This partial t/um (hi sttipa and cfU^^ as unli as 
(ht siiiik Ai pagi ^9t thorn thf Jiratturf 
thrfigvrf part af a chaii^, Thr vnthrtila and $t/ar 
dfofatiir fltmenit art musing/ram stupa, bai thf 

skikh ilftiifFatts i/ns and thr asti qf rohaimt. 


Afiiilim Cbait^u 





f %2 Yaksiii 

Klathum / Red saEtdstQnc / 129 fm high 
2ml c. AnPi / Indian Museum, Galeutta 
This in tkt tradifim at 

firsl fipptars to hf muh^ bat Slit riilgt air&St 
her_fiti tndkattj a di^sphamms mmlm i^ri, 
Sht eatrits a Mrd tagi whik e fumat pttks 
at AfT hsir* Th^ ^ ihi dwai/ m 

whkJi sht sftmds u rwt tkjinitefy kfwum. On 
She baitmty ahsi^t lue u^&nafA ons /ng^td 
in teikf^ 



$ 33 Godsr OmL 
licgniin / Ivofy carving / 7,5 cm high /« 200 a, jx 

Xahid Museum 
F4tiowmg in fht irtsiitian 4 f AiathtriJ^ 4 grmp <?/ 
arfisti, pr^trbfyfjtm a grt^t arl 

rnikt msr Kabul. Tlt^ litre not only martm hf 
shaping leoty^ bui titrt tqaftify ^ewri in tamng 
rock hoaideTj into images qf cal&ssat dimenswn- 


Kiujlwa Dymiwt 1 «Hi MatliiLn 9 C^]« fiS 










§3# tUAGE OF BUWHA 
Bodhgaya / Sandstone / e 4l]i c, A j). 
National Miuciim, New C^Lbi 
This nwypf of ButiiffKtf tlonr in thv 
distindiy Indian stjrU of Mathn/n, it 
jtfiltd cttns->^U£gtd in tkt padmosann 
.F0ji posture. 



Kujthim MaUiura 




§ 35 H&ad 

Tasdlfl / Slucco / 27 cwi high / 2iid^j<i c. h,c:. 

IndiAJi Mmcimip Cakuita 
TJw»s^ undtT Ihf Kusiion Cmiral 

Asia, this tuaii ihdiifs the wfioTtnf Gre&< 
ml at work in Gmuihara. Afi fare Hesefapfd 
inia a mginoai iasai Indian uhtHfL Tht deikau 
hiindfing fff ^ finims aie dmrmteusfic 

miKh of ikt iifi ^ Cartdkara^ 




$ 36 Head df the Buddha 
Gandhi / Stucop /1 Srd‘- 4 fh <l a.d. 
Iiidmi Miucum, CalcuLia 
dkgardiess qf whetk^ the^ tatiksi 
pr^mtalhnj qf ihs 3iiMia in other than 
firm fast ««£fT<6f ol Ccpid^a 
m Maihtira, tht slyit qf Gmdhara 
iiitk rftation ta that of scalptmi in Indiu 
pFsiper. 


§ 37 Seated fluDDJtA 
G^ndhara f Siuccp / e 3rd c* a-H* 
Indian Mtaseum, Calcutta 
A i^fpkal Gandhara Bvddha «» aj^ogi pasi^ 


RiaHhfm GkndtwtA Styla ^ 





















§ 3 B SlJjATA AND TIIE NaGa < 3 F TTiE FeRKY 

Nagaijunalcofida / Stone / e 2nd c. A*J>. 

JiepmfniiiliM of lAf AmaratwolT jifyfc u 
ihu d^Jncftitm ^ U Jtt/a Jram iAe itfi of 
cA# BiMha. 


Laiv AuxlbrA Dyniuty SS 





















f 39 BlTODhA AND THE MuST Ei^PHAMT 

Stup2i t, Amaravati / Gmey marble / 80 pn 
150-300 A,&, / Govmimenl Muirum, Madras 
A rem^rlabU seem from a ^ an atimpi an 

tfir tifi qf iPf Bwidha fy hh etjii D/^}adiIi^a^ 

In a two part piriiirt, iht Musi (wifd) eU/fiitml jfnl io 
i‘i/i tfif Mudifhn fiifi enf^rs ihf gaU and ctiaUi panit 
among fhf ciiizna, Whu an ih^ Lakmv woich 
in liUni iwrror as ihf tk^ani Kinltfs Btiddka^ 

Oftij to doasTf in suinnisjion hf/nn iJn 


§ 40 Standlno B4UI?[>fia (nejct pa<^£) 
MathtiT^ / Red ^andaToDT / 217 fua high 
320-5E}0 Arts. / Rashirapaii Htiavaii. New Delhi 
Standing in hnign majfsiyt Muddirn aski the 
uwld not t&/far- The ptmSion of the hrifk™ 
fight aim Jtt if t£^ hiltl m thf 
Abhi^-a mmlhraf om man^ handposej with 
^fmbolic ntfafting. The mnJhra is 

a sign to ifmlt fiar. 


Littte AiadJarm Dynaatj' 
























$ 41 Seated Bitddiia 

/ Sandjlonc / 2]9 ctti h\g\i / f 5th A.D. 
Hamath MuKum^ Baimras 
In ihk Jiiilj Buddha ihe Mmi^r jj 

preaching^ the First Semum in iht Deer Bnrk ^ 


§ 42 jNtiftA & CELEmAu (pa£a^isG face) 
Ajonla, cave x\ni / Mural / 32&-50D A-d. 
Tht^ thnraekrs from Hmdu legewf Gupla arl 

at ilj 01 wtli m xhming Mnhi^wm Buddhism 
at its nrnsi cosmppoiilm. SWh Buddhism wiilfadt 
Jum iht Fndism scent. At 4 jantn the artki has 
ertnied wmdcis m thfpsh, dimfntim and tniar, ming 
pjiments mainijr from totk and cegitahlc sames. 
























































§43 NCale FifirRE [pitECFJJirtfi; paghJ 
Ajania, caw i ' VJural detail / 32Q 5CW a.o* 
Pari of 49 fifKefrmji ihr LhimfHm JahtAfU 
of ih€ lain of/tower Otej ff BuMa. 


§ 44 AVAtX^KITW'AHA PaIJ-MAPAM < ABOVE ) 
Ajanta. CaVr l, ^!tl^nl fli-tail / '^20 500 AitJ* 

§45 Fkmaijl C]itAUtil Beamer lRlt;HT) 
AjatiEa, cavr L Mural detail 320-5fM) Aa>- 

Gupim Dynudity T£ 
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^ 4G FfGHTTSfE 

AJanra, cave r / drtni] .■' 500 

A fjrsstirpUte ^ (MifArT/ itiofy in lirJrt' Gcr^Ji^ 
ii'^ifrkirtg in itghi nfiedt^ ihrmgh a uhik mnsfin ptiUfd 
ci/tsi/ft ifif large dark halls^ the gmid artiit of Ajmia 
ejpresifd wzt' iikas using mchnt mithods ami irehni^tiej^ 


J 


OiiptA l>yn»»fcy T4 




















I 47 Aja^vta Caves I-IXX 
Ajajtia f Raqlt-ojt tavc^ 
2nd c, ii.a-7fh c, a^d. 



f 46 Musicians from thk TtsaPTATiOK Panel 
AjaziCA^ Cave jcxa^i / Rock earv'ifig / 400-642 a. a 
In Tixk m kss thim in pigmfnt^ ty /reitan arNi# 
figmtsfuti qf /j/e Jirvucdx/ d\amu 












§49 Ol^^ARPAlA {ddOAKE^EFEA) 

AJanta, care n / Rodt carving ^ 40i>-642 a-&. 


§ 50 Lady witii Lotus 
S^ riya / MuraL / 479-497 a,d. 
Tjfrxi Jigtirif hsilding a bhssofitiTtg fiuxLtr iff 
off<r flflif lufl kittsa md ffflQj#r ir^ in tAr 
Lf jaici io ^ a comi l^ufy qf a C^lomsf king- 
Tlf jl/fc and pmiiy pf lim jAkp Gupia 






















§ 53 Columns 

IndrA $abbA CavCi Elura / Rock hjrwn 

600-850 A.D. 

Ufv^ ihe cMsit ^ IndtaR miuts^ fotn r«kj 
fiow€T^ inlo btmitifiii fomi* 77i£st colamns 
Jt^ Hindu anx^itmpla mw b^ymd 
thdr utitUarim pvfpiM with dacraiiv* 
Bnmmfttiitian. 
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Bu-ly M«dl«v«t l^^^seUi^liM BO 





























§ 54 EllDRACtNO COVPLi 
Ttmpk, Elurm 
Rock hewn / 60i-650 a.d. 
Catptd nr difp ihu mion 

ttf maU and/erriijk a J^bol 
of ^Umo! carawnatimu Hi if 
tmd moUo^ktiM m if in 
possisnon ^ thf derkfst ffnd 
mwt sefml ikpfhi of hfr inwg^ 





















f 55 Da.nclnci F^maus Fiqurr 
Aur^ngpbodt cAvc vii / Rock &culpmn” 
r 7th c- A.1X 

77ti;9Vif A ivt fmri jIW iht j?flF7!WWl 

iff ih£ iioriEutg Jigan. 


Evir M*dl«#*i Dyu^tiH sa 





















Mvdlonl DyiLutJii* S4 


§ S7 V£svAKAlfcl«A>r Gave Facade 
H lura cave / Rock cut / f 700^750 a.d. 
C^lfd **Lofvl i^lhe Aris^' 

ihk cd» jhdws^ a ro^/ur uJien 

nampcrfd te thf in plata 27, 

30 ^ 3L 77iiJigiiF/:s Jbifig hewmlj 

b^gs. 

















^lahabaJipuram j Rock hewi / 6O0^-7SrO a.d. 
Indian arlutjf undimnled fy iJu mwUlify maknal^ 

Iiat^ ettaud on a gttmi bealdtr ihh momwimin! fik^ 
dcpkfing godtf mAi^ and animals ojffifing ihmks to Sii}n 
/or fAtf Gangis rizffr* All t/ ihi/gntiSf Mtiding ih£ 
rUphoitts, art Hfi si^ in Utu lyrkid iambinaim ^ 
natwalism and jymAalism. Tin emur cU/l r^prtsmU 
thi noer amiaji d&um from the Himnli^as^ and al one 
time acfml v.'niir Jtowid ihrotigh this fhannfL 


E«rly M«dJ*vn] Dyiu4tf«a Sfi 



















5 59, § 60 & 5 6^ l>ESCE,V"T OF THt Ga^OS^ 
tigki is a figtiTt Bhagiratha hr/crt 
jAhVm WffTshipfnng Sit^ fihi shrink is i^isikif 
in plau 5$^ lower The drvr^ show the 

heighls mhit^ anmaS seuipture atiasnfd in Itufh. 
7~he Jigures m Ihf 6pposili ^rr fg^f^} 
dm/ hofy men, oii peeing hemnge to Shn far the 
giji ^ Ihe Gof^cj ta /ndi^. AH figurfs me Hfi 
jicf. 



E:Ar)y Oynmmtimm S® 



























§ 62 PiQlMX OF Wo 3 £AN 
Madhya Ftadahi / Saiid3t)oiic 
89 tm high / Sih or 7th c. a.d. 
Ji!Mllaii MusCEini^ Culcutm 
This fragment is painted mf. This 
grae^ttfy iarxd figure trf^se 
lower is eccered hjf a thin 
giarmeni^ ittmds gr a eormee an 
iMeh a U^d is can?ed„ 


aa 


HadlMfU DjowUM 








I 63 WowA^i wmi Parkot 
RajmakaJ 
WTiiiish SjirKUionc 

6th DT 7[h C- A.D. 

Pjitn^ Museum^ Bihar 
FmftKd raxtii hcfdtrs^ Shis 
figuTt tr fortwd fjT deep rf/iy 
df if in d She 

app^Qis Ip h/tiding tki ifird* 
Hei thin gamait is similsr ia 
ihi &fie m ihi precfdisig pkfSe. 












































5 64 & § 65 TtmEE-HRADEQ MiMUfiA 

Siva Temple, Elephants / Rock hewn / 360 mi high / eth c. a.d. 
Thx or Siwt Trim^^ is a dram^ik ttpresmiatkn qf 

the siifirfmeJdrm ^ Swd shf th? cfnifrJicucf^ Siea ss dtstwir^ 
ioftf iifk Art thi nghif ihe wifi-r Thi b^hiv sh^fwi 

ihe toiir^fiace in pr^k. TTtis IwinUy ii tht dimax of nriw^ 
covings ^ffKfTtKd tiAlh Siv^t, and qf ih JiguFis in 

intditiilian^ no kss ikin tht sttling in n dark nkh^ sagged 
mjfsutjr and poofiT whik the mian of the inner se(f 

with the cosmic wwid. 
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§ 66 Femaix Fiol-he 

Nagsvanvk'airu Tccnplci Kumbhokonam / Bold relLef 
f 8th c. A.Di 


Lftt* MadUsTKl m 














§ 67 Go^mate5vara 

Sravana BcEgola / StAi^ / 17+38 higli / IQth c. a.d. 

£ahjjui, fhr jtwtclUhk shUuf in iJu wnri^, 

sfartds as a grtai nmjeitk siptre^ 

€arth iirtJ TA£ eims represfni thou said to Am# 
gT^Ti Up araund this Jaim saini timing tpejim in a'hkh 
stood iit this position ojgsgfd in ^p meditation^ The 
luhniqm jftotoj vceepOanat amprthfitsioit of /om and 
volanv ia the hamm hotfy. 


I^t* Modlfk'mi D^xiutt V B3 




168 Torana (csate) 

Mukie^vara Tcmpb, EhubancsvaTa 
^ands^Eonc / c ^50 ArD. 

A scrdtikctuTd! (ftamph ^the flro’tf/U 

Hieaia (n ardi uttuirficiwn is f/tis gakt wlm* 
mujw suppOfU gm an qf s&Mtp that 
if effeiiweij counurhalme^ii the decatatiM 
mQtifs at the tap mtd dose. 
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I 6§ Cabaksra 
Mukteavara Tciilpk* Bliabancsvaxa 
Saii^tonc / £ 950 A™t), 
A cmnbinatwJi tfnMWKii/o/ dist^ 
plus htimoA w/ul an\rti£[t wiih 

ihf jh^ss on pait pait^ms^ maks up 
thu dflail /npfrt ^ Hindu i£mpU. 
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£Ai«M*dl«vml DynutlH 


























5 70 Figure of SujitiAKA 
Borobudurp gallery i / V’^olcank stone 
750 A.D. 

Ctmxii in piUfd v^fcank rock^ a rntut 
un^pt£th/tk nuitfTial, thrsr Tfht/i, 

Imftem infiigmt in 

BortfbiidiiT^ kU sleria qf Ih/ ifft 
qf tht Buddha (jdaii 6B) md also UltaiTuSn 
Jatak<is—iiiintf ofihf Buddha in his 
ptftdoui iftcamaiimtr Hnt Pfimif 
Sudhofui easts his ring inh Ih waiirpot 
qf one af tfa Kiniusns al ihi fimtaint 
H'hik idhers of ihf itihi rriitm hotiU. 


§ 71 SurjATA'5 OpjTihlTic 
Berobudur 
Voleajik sEojie / 750 a.d. 
Sujaia, daughf^tr of an auUmt^ 
qffrrs the Buddim the first rmfsei 
of Jhfsd he takes qfkf Msjfats 
of intense mediiation. The temples 
of Borohtufur are ewered with 
ersdkss has-reiiefs showirtg 
readify oeeepted Buddhism 

rn Sautheasl Asia. 


EDdlu Art Abr^Ad BB 



























§ 73 Bodhisattva 
Horyuji Tcmplr, Nara I mural detail 

fith C- A.D. 

Utis po-Tiion fl /a fnvmi (iragkaify 
in a i&49) a /lAr Gofdm 

Halt (Kcmdo) of ipe HaQ-uji n Ja^Swi'j 
andmi capita!. Tht mfinnct ^ Indk 
is cjddini, if nol ihf hinu! &f aii Indim 
artist, in this fyurf cf a Buddkisi ddiy. 


Indi&iL An Abrota4 @7 


172 Watxr Nymph 
D andan U^niq f MuraJ^ delAil f c 8i1i 
Central j 4 jid fusitm grvmtd of rariotu 

injiumes from the great cimHzaiiam around. 

Irtdion infltxncr was espreiaUj jfrong at ihi 
site when thiiffinaie jisfin b painifd. Central 
Asm liras also Ihe gate through which indion culturCf 
mainfy in the form of Buddhism, passed mto China. 


















f 7+ Lingahaj^ Ti^urut 

HhubanAvAra / San^tone / 43.2 m tigh 

C lOtX) A.D, 

77^f majrf Himhi tmpk^ mttf Bhub^strma 
att ihi ihif/ i^thd Orm&t fcfw>l, 

Uriih iAii flw cmui^fnd tfe fimL 

li jAbutj ^Hcvri repre^mtaUvf in ih^ ^thf 
Jinol itagt tf /AtffiA Indian A frcimndam 
/arc* smni is cfripf $he ilmtisrr upuards^ 
criatmg an mpnaim s/ irnwimmi in ipact. 



L«t* UMU«'tml I>yauLi«« bA 
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i 75 Woman WftmN?t wtrn a SntLus 
KkaJuTtihD / Sandsronjc / 70 ^ tugfi 
1950-1050 f Indian Museuin, Caloitta 
One fl/ fyvr^s that aJam tiu 

UmpUs at Khajstraha. Tk^ sk^ a sfmumts 
awaffmsi 6/ thg hmnan Jhrm afui art oat- 

works m thr fcn^ i;adition of ftmuk 
5ca\ptrxn in India, 


§ 76 SAtA&ttANjnCA 
Khajumho / Sandimrtc / f 950 - 1 D 50 a.p. 

Indian Nfuscum, Calcutta 
A tisssKsl altitodt ^ im-ggddtias in 
IttdUm art. 
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§ 77 & 5 70 KA.StlA1UYA Majiadi^va TeJUFLE 
Khajuraho / SmuAittmt f m high / 950-1Q50 
T^if UmpU £q Swo ts rfpmmUi{k€ &f Cetiir^l Mian OFcItiUctuFe^ 
thawing a rwrf argnnk operaU jkopf. BwU an a 

the hmzoniat jlnhiii^ hahnca the orrtieat TTtpbUtfj af the iMKT 
(dbhara). The massive gwtipmgs are mUnecied by the main imes^ 
ihadoiL's^ mtd parehn. The hoie ii eraweM by divert fyares, hut 
inside the tempte where one jnedifates, ii is ptain ami dark^-lhe 
daFkneis ^the womb, (m also plate Bl, color) 


iLiits Madi«vAl DynmatiHi 103 

































§ 79 StnLAsvNixw 

Vi$v^ tbc Tempk, Khajimiho / Sajidjtonf / 950^1050 


Im^Xa Mwlivni DyiuHtiM 1j04 

























§B0 Kandariva Maiiadeva Temple 

(»ce capcibni^ plates 77 S; 7S) 


Laid DynaAtlea lOS 










































§81 NaVIKA frEHALt mUR£) 

Ungaraja Tcinpk, Bkubanrs^'-ara / fiai^dstocic 

e 1000 A-D. 


JLntv M«di«vAl DyaA*ii«fl lOS 























5 02 Navika rtuURE) 

Ilajaslhan / SaiidilOnr / r I2ih c. a.d* 

V'^illicrj C^fL^ Lonctnn 


I 
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r- • # 






|fl 3 CVMHAL PlJVVER 

Sut^-a Drill Temple^ Koiiarak / Saiidiloiir 

1240^1280 A D. 


§84 VRJSJIAHIlA^ AlIASAMl.'fcTl wmi DkVI ('FACrN'rp PAf3E) 
Tiruvrn|;3ilu, Tanja\Tjr Broiixc ‘ tC>ti,5 m biK^ 
^ 93 high ■ in 1 1 A.i>. . Taiijaviif Afl Gallery 
ii’/t'fl ant/ Itis ^ms4Nr£ tlifnt diifiiig l/jf ^arij C/ioia 















































§ B5 SiVA AS Loud of the Dance 
{Natarja) 

TinivflaDgadki / Bronze j L14+5 m h^gh 
11 iL c. A*o* / Government Museum, 
Madras 

Siua, iri^agt^ iht dmi£i ff/’ iffltKWj. 
tr^nnpkj wi lA« ^ iV/iow«, toAiYe 
f/rf dfwti ^ m^wn w iAf upper 
Tight hand and ih Jin ^ destrtittton in ihe 
correiponding Uft. The /oitwr righi hand u 
stretched aiii in a gesinn qf prateetion (ahkt^ajf 
and the lower fr/V signifies sah^attan^ TTte 
oidet ring of Jhe ^bofizes the miverse-i 
A miifve qf poise md rnsvementj iMs 

sailpiare is rmtarA'a^ir/^r the halanee of 
the iimhs and ihe rfyihm rwtning through them* 


f S6 LtOS BftACEET 
EChajuraho f Sandstono / LOB cn^ high 
[ 1th c. A.D. / National Museuio^ New Delhi 
The treatment of the han, whose Ami™ rider 
if JO smalt as to be almost hwisible, is highly 
sfyUeied^ The AiW Ug of the heasi is aboiti 
to come down on a warrior who is twisting in 
a final desperate momneni to defend Mmself 


Ltatm MadlnvaJ ITynwittH HI 



































§ 37 & § 33 (uniqn) 

Ja^^ojnba Temple, Khnjurabo 
Sandstone 

180 cm high / 1059-1037 A.ix 
7uv of uniim are iitpkltd in ihuf 
Ri^hif i/lf fimate mrrnidtTj ar 
rA;^ Timeijii tJu otii^ gtirmmL At 
If/iy the figttrej ati* vtltrl^ck^ m lAfiV 
embroif. T?tf^fratkiy 
frr^jml th^ dr^wbig iogfthfr of ffrtkhciive 
firus tiiwaTds i/i€ frtaHffn of nftw tfif 
fttw efynamic fantts. 


Mmdiwml OyUHtlM 113 













109^ § 90 & § 9J SuBVA Dfiij% (Te^pi^ of the St;N) 
Kon^rak / SmcUEofic / 2Si 18 x 173^73 m 
1240^1280 A.D. 

TTa Itilttif rimmning parriim q/ thif grtat tempft Lf 

oaanbfy hail, th< (mvr hfing m rmju^ The 
a// firm is a huge ehariM^ke chariot of iho jm — 
great e^hi^fpoked wherij (the dwisums of the de^ and 
night). The ^boltc figures on. the spskei seem to mace 
asonepoisei hj. From ike hose io the top of the fenrpk, 
ti/e is depirted m oli Us varie^ and mrncnii/^. .fifo phasff 
uKluding the sensual, is ignored. 


From a distarae^ the ^ is iUted i$ emBrfite it; then 
it is caught a luecessisn of struelural Ones arid 
uitimaiefy hroaghs ta test hp the efituiar aiuLaka (tap 
ornamerji)^ and the base—a pure empositiou, rare in 
Indian a/ehiteetune^ 











114 









































§92 Mtthuxa 

Surya Dcul Temptci Kofiaralc / Sajndstonc 

1240-1260 A.D. 

Thist ir^UfliKkid Jignfi$ art underffd idift s raft 
ambinatipfi 0/ montiTfKnUil oj ^ maifili ^fualitus — 
bftalhing ^ rotiffitiiftg, through tonuahtd 

nmi^ p?ftf^ thf dmrefor u toiai Mnkmg of st^ 
at the momml of mating. But the tt^ole imprestion 
makea am forget the resi ihmt muf mggfiis the 
idea qf umt a^steriom und^fyiag pwrpost- 


SlTRVA 

Surya Deal Temple* Konarak / Chlorite 
240 n™ lugb / 1240-1200 a.e. 
The jtffl god is depkied uHth Dandm, iht^ 
dispOKer qf jkitiei CM his right end Ptngah, 
the recorder of hitman deeds cm the iefi- 
Thf farmer holds a sward and the tatterp 
a pen and ink pcl~ 


Lau ModlavaJ Dyiiutl«« U-A 






































ll^SE^K 





U» 1 
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5 94 El^phast akd Waajuok 
Sury& I>eul Tcmptc^ north gate 
Sarwlilonc / 1240-1230 a.d. 

The eUphanl ^ufTvr ^ wamor m hu ^nenit. 

I Thu jspnpaihetk sttufy of attimat H/e k/uU 

cf the i^Tie iptrii thni injp%ri4 $h^ early 
jttAlpiure qf Bharhut artd S^hi. 


105 Cymbal PlayP-R 
Surya Dcul Templt, KoimraV 
Sandbtojic / 1240^2180 a,i>- 
Pixed high up on iuftrur ^ f^mrndal 
liffi, bold iiffrf gi^fgttr^i qf/rrade 
jmuicimr mh si thii ihsm thid rrlJgf^ 
did nol inhitii ihe ludisn srtlsf* 


XaI* MAdtfiTBJ Dyaut[« 118 


I 











f 96 ToaJO 

Kcimralt / Sandftoae 
1240^1280 

Konarak Qrfi$a 


f 97 AmSJiAHABIJEVARA 
auipuf / Black stiMic / 12th. c. a.b. 

Dacca Musc^^? Ben^* 
Tiif Pga€ rtpnsmlt teth Sine 
i, Pana^, in i«w Tfe flww 
fflw/r aftribults cr* #«A ^ . 

iii« vtwn^n ^bo( of primal tnati^ 
th^ Affidffrf thf FraO'J^ 

X mfaldH^ dkitgfnt ojpttir 


Lat*ai«dlevBl 


1130 





































; 99 VrstiKtr k ATTENf>ASt 

SiindiirbAn, 24 ParganiW f Copper Plate engraving 

20.5 x 27 £731 / 119 « A.D. / Asutceb Museum. Calcutta 

A imil gritnt twri/ifwff mih sih'fr roaiij^. TTt# (wks, 

tuiih tAnV fyrkai appioxiMU thf tremi 

nudtfiiol paintings Tht iljfle gr^oHj irxfuftK^d art 

in S^kiaii Asia^ partmd^ijf that cf Wnfltfjitr. 


j lOO ^CESE. FROM THC JaTAKM 
Payathonzu Tfrmplc, Pagan / Mural dciail 

iSih c. A.D+ 

Thi lUTWUi outlint fhtst miffols 
jfyiutk tsjiih iht m^Aiiral pcintingj 

of Bmgal. Chirii£(mitic ffoturu art Iht 
ihm-^tiaTUr aww of iJu/aa end the 
elongated (ffld nosf* 



MmUavbI l^yuimu 


















§ lOl AypiKA (SEE roLLiOwuac paces] 

TpjapaJa Temple, Mount Abu / White Marble f 1232 a.d. 
TI^lj dttaii jhowj haa' nt AtL ifti fnaThte was stupid toiim 
fhaif chippfd, Taultm£ w a mf^haimai 


Laiii Mvdisval OymutlBA 
















§ 102 FitiEJtE 

TejapaJa TemplOj Ml Aba 


S 103 Csiuxo 
Tcjapala Temple, Mount Abu 
The eeiting of Htu Jaitia lemph, bidll high 
mu Mt. Aba, f/prtifntf a ii^Ask 
Vagram) with its ecncailrk sircUs. Tw 
scraping mihod used ca itis mafblc tn^ 
ifc bstal effect, and the msbrsasue eff th* 
latal dttcr obseasfs the ftnmiuiiiljtfm f3 
the buitding- 


XAt« M*dlAval D^utl** 134 







































§ 1D4 Femaij^ BtcACKtT Ficime 

RAmappa T™ple, P^ampct / Slofte /j t2ili c. a,u. 


l«Bt* M*dl«¥a1 Dyii4«t1*B 1^6 



















} iOa Madawika (a cHLEifnAL bhwg) 
Chenna Kcsava Temple, Bclur I Swim 

12tll C. A.tl^ 

In this fimtf hrschit ihiitj-tighS 

that dtWQts^ iht CApitQls vf d\t pilhsTig thi 
add ta thififliag^ of by 
nw&jyiisg thi ihmslt af i&rsA and limhs^ 


Lai* M*dl ««>3 DynutiAB 
















§ 106 & § lO? Jaih TntTiiAXKAlw 
Gwalior / Carved m diS 14 I5lii a.d. 
T7t£Si Jtgtires ^ (trithatikafi) ihi 
Jam niisim shotv i/a inUnjUng tmn thuU 
much Jam jculptme takts m contrast ta sona 
ii-hich is almost idtnikal ia much c^f Suddhiit 
and Hwdu seuiplurr^ 


LmtvUvdUTftl DjpjupaH 













1 ^ 1 * 


I 106 Gwauor Port 
Gwalior / Stone snd brltk / r 1500 a.d- 
D^i^tralicf deiails show Mughaf inJiattK* 
in this large/ffTL 














I 109 lU-t:3mtA-noN OF Jaik MANusiaiiPt 
\V«lcm India f Painting On p^pcr 
c 14di c. A.D. / Bhamt Kala Bhavan^ Ranaras 


ij 110 The H^ouiE Adosjmj by Her \lAio 
ELastcm Endia / Pointing on paper 
19X liemj Bharat KaJa Ehavuip Banoras 


Lat* M*di*FfNi lao 






























































1111 Pakvatt 

Ta^ij^vur^ Madras / Bronze / 66 itfi high 
e 14th c. A,Ti* t OtititAm Sarabhai Coll,, Ahmedabad 
One of eoantiesi slstnes qf the £&isoTt 






5 112 SrrA 

Madras {provenance unknown) / Bronar 
17-I8th c* A.D. t ^-5 em high 
Covinuji Jehangir Coll., Bombay 
AnoUter mf a this oje of 

Rma^s (an mernnatien of Viilmiij wife. 


Bouib India i31 









$ L13 PAiiCH Mahal 

Fdchpiir Sikri / Red i^mditoxie / a«ci. 

This fivi^fied pasUhr^ 0/ ALhiir*s twK is m 
txamplf rfh 0 W Hutdii and Islamic crqflsmaiiship 
fused w /rtJitf- The giwnd flaoTt adorned pr^fuseij 
dgorous (oltaims^ was suhdioidtd rjfW Min jfrWj 
if sUme, some peT/araiid^ somt solid. 




Mugbat I'nipim 132 























! 5 114 AtuAH^s 1’onR. South GaTK 

Sikr;iRclra ft 1612 A.n. 

Thu tXtmffit of arthiiKUtrf untl^r 
iht Muirhfth li'hfff tht iMhrniffimftf 
ffMf ihtM ^ Hinduim. 


M Hg-timJ Bmplrv 133 






































































5 115 Akdak’s TdMap SoLTii Gatr 
This shau-S ih€ mfrkaQ'^ a/ ihi 
inlaid jimrttwh. 

l^mplrv 13 4 























§ I lEi Tohei 

Sikmndra f 1GI2 a.u. 


§ M 7 lTiMAP-irp-iwi.'LA*s 'rcwnw 
Agra /r Iti 2 S a^H- 
7^ tfrfflr ^ ftietra inhy 
ami irmrifif mtysaic irfalt a 

j»r/a(e ei/gant in jVj simplkii^. 
























































5 IIB & § 119 Taj Mahai. 
f UTiitc marbk / A-P. 

Hv jtufiy famf/us iam^ of Aftimiaj siu in 


m/wi ipltmlv in Mr pemoraink riew <tA«* 













































§ 120 ScKHm 

Taj Mahal. Agra / VHiite niarblE / 1628-1656 a.o, 
Tht ptrfimtrd KTrfiV with /i^arjr limf* 
ert thf ctfiftaph retieet tht 
eoU mtt/lAe W and add a fyrkat pact. 







































$ 121 SrimJrt ATTuHJVANeiAMALAJ 
TiruvAAnaimbj / i7tb c. A.ti, 
Typical of the _finai ilcvetapmcrd of 
Hindu £cmpUc iH Souih India a this 
giofitj cneioied KjnpU pfccinei. 

The Jaar gidc:j nfc larger than tfti 
smalitr central jHrim. 


J 122 It S 123 MisajUiu Thuplc xr 
Madura / Masonry and stucco / l^th g. a.p- 
At right and aha in background at Ufi a 
the gteai gaUi (goptiran] ti temple camplcx- 
Biiilt up qf ascending plams, the sirucHirtS 
tmity and contimdfy ate ihrttdmcd by thf rrw- 
liStidinsiis im^cs and intneatc 
The tank, itft, is tijtdfcr ritu^ abhtm ^ 
is an itmovaHon qf South Indfon anhUxtifie. 


9ovtlilodi» IS* 












































I 124 CoFis Iff AftttOk (aim>v£) 

Nayttgarh I PaLtidng on p^per / !atc a.d, 

AiiiiidAk Mii3cwm+ CalciUta 

(gopLi) Krishna w 4 Ajj ^ 

Orissa im^tioR^ Agitakd lines raid to ihe ma/iami 
aspeeh ^ their wajiir^* 


I 125 Polo i[B£Low) 

Mughal i?ciurt / Painting on paper / 3D x 20 cm 
IBlh €. A.tJ. / National Museoaip New Delhi 
Late trample ^ cattH painting iw udtkh the miniaturist 
hrings aat the qmeh mfliwwfrlr of the efnpnor sfsvaFite 
game agaimt a care/ntfy eamposerf hmdseape hnekgrmsnd. 





^ * -- 
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MLiLt*1vr«« 140 











































I 126 

Miiglia! achwl t paanthij? on ^|xr fc 1595 a.ij. 

Blmrai Kib Bliilvaii, Banara^ 
.-t ri^ trlih ifliuifitiitmi ^ 

fhi Akb&r Mbool dtpiiiin^ mimal ihii 

liwk iff 9/ 41 type popHhi irt ihf Jslsmk 
fwrl ofih€ Its md naiytTiiium 

{Cfitruii to Ituiim-impiifd liiorlf ^ Rajfmt. 

















I 127 VVATtit Sports of Krishna ano the Cops-i 
Kangri P^ltitlns on paper .' 30x22 cm i 1780-i 800 A-t>. 
Hhamr Kala Bhavatl^ Banaras 
Tfcf iwo strtifS drpuri^ii aii iM% pft^ arf ijpiial &/ 
jTfjMfV mimfUnrfi tuhich fftpki AVoArta in iiirinf 

phy with thi gepis fmiikmaiiis ). 7^ ifmrj 
fram thf Indian fpitf fthi^ ^ u/rwn fh^ Bfuigav^iia} 
anti thf tidl^turrs of thf itOff Krisfina ait a p^puhf liihjfft. 
Kriihnti is genfTitlljf dfpitttd in d Mut ihatit. 


f 128 KitxmHA Steaush th£ Copts' Ci.othes 
Kangra j Painting on paper 2\3x L5 tat 
late lOUi t. A.D. Ohara I Kala Uhai'an^ &anara!» 
(detail reproduced in color oti ihc jaekei) 

















1 




1129 Fektalk AttEkpasts 

Xangm / Pajntin^ on paper / IBth c+ a.d. 

ViUicnt l>avid Ck>IL.. London 




Ml&lntum 143 













§ 130 Lady SMOKiNf^ a HvkKA 

Detanf ■ Paspting on paper ■” l7i?S-50 a.p. 

Bharat Kala BhaYao, B^nara-'^ 

dfioTitlirr ^ liulian in iti ft.%f 
of i^piftin^ thr antf wiurnri of fha fmfy 
nn^i hft aii/nd^ini m ihif fninititarf^ 


MlDffttur** 144 
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f 13J Radha akp Krbjina 

Kartj;>ra / J^lzitm^ on paper / iSih c. a.P. 

Lucknow Museum, Uitar Pra^lcsh 
Tftf fA/ntr fj Htrtdu &ui ihi rrfdimnti is 
Tht Palmn sihot^t iticltidrd mmp hcsl schaots. 

H^f r^ugf^ psnrU^sj fiiftA ^ j5/flxfij wHq jrwlfrf 
in thf Himal^ntm region ehtvii on vcrioas aspicis 
^ entattM maiiify ihrotigh tfv Hadha^iCruhtid iasf 

ih^TTff iQ pBpid^ ht Hindu BAliilAtaT« 14B 
























HSL 1 j 


ludlH 146 


IIS 2 iMaupapa Ceilcho PAi.vrisa (left) 
Devi ShnnCp Nataraj^ Tcmpltp 
Chtdambamm 

p I7th C- A.D. 

This work, mt thi miih suit fht miur 
^picti the stoiy D^srukiwamm. 


§ 133 KfUSHKAUlA 
Mklnaporre / Scroll painting on paper 
32.5 X 75 ffli / 19th c. a+d# 
Awiiiof CoU. 
7^ Piitum {/oik painfiTs) ^fBenj^al de(d mlh 
d Ur^ ^ thmt 4 r pcpuisr 

mjrth&b^ (Mret kmfma}* 

dhaify fyfj Wiihcut siiBkfJkge, 
scoidit^ ihi I'figue UfhUh hud hten 

n^pid m Ittdiast ic&Kgfaphy artd lidikh 
{id U the heiraj^ ^/iindantetdai ferm. 
Aicrf6pei^ (Aise PsUt paintings ^ 
creaHofts^ l/u Uimwork ^ seseral 

tnemten* 



TrilMlAn 147 
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f 131 Sc^fimOR^W 

ChhmdwaiUp Mmihya Pradcdi / Pamted wood 
20th A.D. / Indian Tnbai Rwarch ColL 
« TMf sSjtfl if mtfmkdfir the tm the (ilk 

Mkatfs—nol m itn oitrormrf. li is 
iMitof a fif w&od wilh u Is 

Muf a poU ts (hsl she seareercw &e jet 
up m ajteld i^ fiighlen imwinals mid bisds^ 


$ 135 Man Thinking 
Wood / ZChh Ci A.&. 

Nalkinal Museum, New £k;lhi 
7 >i 4 f members (ike la otbc in 
WMety here having pNtdtsi^d a human 
ni QMiiine^ hiil usith an alteitfpl 
at ffotuedkatmi by i^xsng hair* 




Tribal Art t4a 


I 

















§ 137 Berth of thz Buddha 
B y Nan<iflJaJ Bose / Tempera / 20 lh c. a.d. 

Birla Call.p Calcutta 
Jsfandahll, tJa fitttiuui discipk of Abaifindr^naih^ 
has tien much wfiu^ntcd fy ItuHan flasskal art^ 
especially ihai ^ Ajanlo. Though molif ihi uymt 
AfU the fur/iVia qf a 




§ 13G Mother a.nd Child 

/ Painicd clay / 10.2 ciw high 
24 Pargam Asutmh Mu^um, CaJcuiia 
Thu filk dall^ paintid inyeihm md vei- 
milim mixed with milk^ £s a semofkabk 
I'Otiatimt on the ntolhet and child iheiru. The 
sin^lwite h emmixenf of riuhiem seulpiure. 


Trlbai fit Modara Af^i 14 H 















$ 13a h£ai> 

By Jamini Roy / Tempera / 20th c. a*d. 
Autbor^i Coll. 

In Au ofjpAwtfiiuJi m thtJUSd firms, Janiiiq 
Aw«b mat gtimd. A ta/rk of thi tmiier phm 
afhis ifant, hdd ii totor and simpU in rweafi^ 


MwlwDAit 160 











5 140 (UhSTITl-tp) 

By Kabindra-nath Tagore / Watcrcolor 
20lh A. Dp / Rabindra-SadaDa^ 

Sandnikctan 


1130 MoTtcER and CmiJ^ 
Rabindranath Tagwt / WaEercoIor 
20tli Cv A.D. / Rabindra-Sadana^ 
SaniinUceiAD 





5 141 Gat^ 

By Jamini Rgy / Tempera on cardboard 
71X56 fjw / Tbomaa J, Needham CoU-p Lf .S.A* 


ModvmArt Ifil 


FreliiBioric] FetliMlA: Hand-ajCH, srraper^, fllnlip eic.^ (Mm 

Kashmit, Mayurbhanj^ Guntw, NaUcre, Guddapahj Kumool and Some 
parti of Madhya pradesh. NEOLmiic: C^tu, riti^-iiOEkni, ha miner dienes 
from ChdiarLd^ur^ DH»ilp Bengal, and Cove paintings df 

Madhya Pradeih and Uitar Pmdashj, notably aiSing^purj^ Hodniangabad 
and Mirzapur. Megautiiic: Dolmem^ menhir?!, croRiSeclis^ buriaJjars 
and mounds Id Slftdj South and WEslem India. Dravidian oiviliaatldn^ 

Ifidiu Vaile^r Culture e. 30QO4&00 BlC. ^ SteaEiEc scab aiid 
bronze figures, jcwelleryp painted pottery^ terracoEta hgurina from 
Hai^ppa, Mohenjo-dami Qianhu^dmioji etc, 

Arymn. SetClomout Period) o. 164X)-flOO B.C.: Rig Veda> 

1800 B. C, Earth Goddess and Vedic borinl moundi^eEc. from Lauriya^ 
Nandangarh and Bhiia. SCkO Br C. Uponishads. 

8ftletmgA l^yaaely o. 042-33^ B^C.: Mahavira S90-527 Br 
Buddha 5b3^B3 B. C, Jataks stories 500-200 E. G 

^£A\iryis Qyuuty 332-166 B.C.: VaEDha figures, hlack pOtter>V 
terracotta figunnes from Faina, Basarh, Set^MaTict, etc, 272’-2S2 BlC. 
Asdkat MojidLiihic piBan^p roelt-odiEap early cave archilecture. 

A Kun Dyuutln* B.C.: Sculptured galewayS 

and railings Df Eharhut, Santhi and Bddhgaya^ 

P^rtMan A> Malt* DynutJO* O^ 30 B.C.-46ArX)rt Early Gandhara 
iCuIpturdi. 

KilbIulu ByaamJes e, SO-'S-^D A.I).: Continuing tradillons of 
sculpture In Gandhara and hfaihura-. Origin of Buddha image. Around 
07 A. Dr Buddhism reaches Ghihar 

Aodbx^ DyuftstlH 3S0 B.C.-226 AJ>^t Sculpiured itupas at 
Afnaravali and Nagaijuna-kunda. day figures from Kundapur. 

Gupta Dyuuty 320-000 A.D. : Gotdim Age of Indian art and 
literature- Main centres of sculpture Mathura and Samaih. Stone and 
brkk temple^ at Deogarh^ tthhargaonj etc. Murals at AJania and Bagh,. 
tOnlemparary^ xnurab at SigiriyaK Ccylon; Bamiyan Afganistan; and 
Tun Huang, Gmlral Ada. 

Surly Modievoif l>ynA«iJftB 7tli-10th A.D.: PalUva Dynutyv 
c, 325-7IW A. D. Rocic-ouc shrines and sculptures at MahabalEpuram. 
Chaltikya DynsJty* 550*42 A, D. The Descent of the Canges Tuples 
al Badami and Aihole. Rashtrakuta l>ynasty, 757-073 A.^ D. Kailasa 
temple and murala at EJura; cavc temple at Elcphanta. Pala Djtiasty, 
c* 750-1100 A. D- Stoaie and meDl sculptures and illustrated manu¬ 
scripts. SculplOT?: Dhiman and Bitpak>. 

lodluD Arc Abroad atli-lOtli e. A^D.: Borohudur and Prambatiam 
m Java. Angkor Wat and Angkor Tliom ill CambodEa. Hindu rule in 
East Jav-a, Ifrth to iSth century A. D- TempEei at Pafart in Burmai 
Thoiuand Buddhas in Long-men caves in Chma^ Horyuji lemple at 
Nara In Japan>^ 

IaC« UdmAienJ UyniiatlM Utfa JBth o. ALJ-t Tempha al Khaju- 
rabo. Soknkis of Gujarat, 705-1197 A, D. Jain temples at Moimt 
Abu, Gimar, etc. Eastern Gangas of Orisap J076-M48 A, P. TemplM 
a I Bhuvanesvarp Konantk, and Puri- Chula Dynasty, 007-1053 A- r 
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